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Standardization  of  processes  and  products  in  manufacturing  has 
for  many  years  been  a  cornerstone  in  the  foundation  of  industry. 
Automobile  tires,  window  glass,  even  shoelaces,  are  fairly  well  stand- 
ardized today.  It  is  much  harder  to  apply  standardization  to  agri- 
cultural production.  And  particularly  difficult  is  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  standardization  to  livestock  and  meats.  Livestock 
and  meats  are  the  products  of  some  of  nature's  most  complicated 
processes,  and  the  creative  forces  of  nature  are  largely  beyond  human 
control,  in  contrast  with  most  methods  of  manufacture,  which  involve 
controlled  conditions. 

Standardization  in  the  field  of  livestock  and  meats  consists  mainly 
of  three  things:  (1)  Developing  units  suitable  for  measuring  these 
highly  complicated  products  of  nature,  (2)  devising  methods  and 
machinery  for  quickly  and  accurately  applying  those  units  of  meas- 
urement, and  (3)  developing  a  set  of  unit  or  group  names  or  labels 
having  uniform  and  fixed  meanings. 

NEED  FOR  STANDARDS  IN  MARKETING  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEATS 

Standardization  in  the  marketing  of  livestock  and  meats,  to  a 
degree,  is  as  old  as  the  livestock  business  itself.  For  example,  long 
ago  standards  for  a  steer  were  accepted  and  established  by  custom. 
Similarly,  standard  class  groups  have  been  set  up  for  bulls,  cows, 
ewes,  sows,  veal  calves,  and  some  of  the  other  major  groups  into  which 
livestock  is  sorted  in  the  process  of  marketing.  The  same  is  true 
with  meats.  Steer  beef  is  beef  derived  from  the  slaughter  and  dress- 
ing of  the  steer.  Such  terms  have  grown  up  with  the  livestock 
industry  and  are  generally  accepted  and  so  well  established  that 
everyone  understands  them. 

There  are  other  market  groups,  however,  regarding  which  this  is 
not  true.     What  is  a  calf?     How  old  should  it  be?     What  weight 
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limitations,  if  any,  should  be  specified,  and  what  other  characteristics 
or  requirements  should  be  set  down  in  defining  a  calf?  What  is  a 
lamb  ?  When  is  an  animal  a  lamb  or  a  sheep  ?  To  go  further,  what 
is  a  Good  grade  steer?  Investigation  would  probably  reveal  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  farmers,  packers,  and  others  in  the 
livestock  trades. 

If  opinions  differ  regarding  the  length  of  a  stick  of  wood,  the  true 
length  can  be  established  beyond  question  because  standards  for  dif- 
ferent units  of  lineal  measurement  have  been  set  up.  These  stand- 
ards have  been  accepted  and  they  possess  the  authority  of  usage  and 
Government  sanction.  A  standard  yardstick  is  kept  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  Washington,  and  anything  which  purports  to  be  a 
yard  long  must  match  this  standard  in  length.  The  same  is  true  of 
standards  of  weight. 

In  the  case  of  livestock  and  meats,  no  such  easily-defined  standards 
exist.  If  a  stockman  says  he  has  a  load  of  Choice  grade  steers  to 
sell,  the  packer  thinks  "perhaps  he  has  and  perhaps  he  has  not.  I 
must  first  see  the  steers  because  I  don't  know  what  that  stockman 
means  by  'Choice'."  A  New  York  retail  butcher  wants  a  Good  grade 
carcass  of  steer  beef.  A  packer  in  Chicago  has  half  a  dozen  coolers 
filled  with  beef,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  any  of  these  carcasses 
will  meet  the  New  York  butcher's  conception  of  a  Good  grade  car- 
cass. So  he  ships  a  carload  of  assorted  carcasses  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  where  he  maintains  a  branch  house  with  appropriate 
equipment  in  which  to  display  the  beef  until  the  retailer  finds  it  con- 
venient to  come  and  inspect  it.  The  retail  butcher  leaves  his  shop, 
looks  over  the  beef,  and  finally  selects  the  carcass  that  meets  his 
requirements.  All  this  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  until  re- 
cently there  have  been  no  well-established,  generally  accepted,  and 
authoritative  standards  for  a  Good  grade  slaughter  steer  or  a  Good 
grade  steer  carcass. 

BASIS  OF  STANDARDS  FOR  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEATS 

In  setting  up  standards  for  meat  animals  and  dressed  carcasses, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  an  effort  to 
select  as  the  basis  for  such  standards  those  things  which  observation 
and  the  experience  of  the  industry  have  shown  are  vital ;  are  always 
present ;  are  inherent  in  the  animal  and  its  carcass  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  sudden  or  material  changes ;  and,  finally,  those  things  which 
can  be  detected  and  appraised  readily,  quickly,  and  accurately.  Fur- 
thermore, effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  standards  as  simple  and 
readily  understandable  as  possible.  With  that  in  mind,  all  grade 
factors  have  been  reduced  to  three — conformation,  finish,  and  quality. 

CONFORMATION 

Conformation  is  the  shape,  build,  outline,  or  contour  of  the  animal 
or  carcass.  It  is  a  matter  of  physical  measurements.  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  largest  animal  or  carcass  possesses  the 
highest  degree  of  conformation.  It  is  a  question  of  proportion  and 
not  of  size.  For  example,  to  rank  high  in  conformation  the  depth 
of  an  animal's  body  must  maintain  a  certain  ratio  or  proportion  to 
its  length  and  thickness.    Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  animal  or  carcass  that 
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shows   the   best  proportion  possesses   the   highest   degree   of   con- 
formation. 

FINISH 

Finish  is  fat.  It  involves  not  only  the  quantity  of  fat  but  also 
the  character,  quality,  and  distribution  of  the  fat.  An  animal  or 
carcass,  to  rank  high  in  finish,  must  possess  an  approved  proportion 
of  fat  to  lean,  and  the  fat  must  be  of  high  quality  and  must  be 
smooth  and  evenly  distributed  within  the  limits  set  by  nature. 

QUALITY 

Quality  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  grade  factors 
and  the  most  difficult  to  define.  It  is  indicated  in  the  meat  animal 
primarily  by  refinement  in  breeding.  These  factors  are  evidenced 
by  certain  inherent  characteristics  of  bone,  hide,  hair,  head,  thickness 
of  muscling,  and  smoothness.  To  rank  high  in  quality  an  animal 
must  possess  refined  bone,  a  mellow  hide,  and  relatively  thick 
muscling. 

Quality  in  meat  is  a  character  of  the  lean  flesh  and  the  fat  included 
therein.  It  pertains  primarily  to  the  thickness,  firmness,  and 
strength  of  both  the  muscle  fiber  and  the  connective  tissue.  It  in- 
volves the  quantity,  consistency,  and  character  of  the  juices  that 
surround  and  permeate  the  muscle  fiber  and  the  connective  tissue. 
Meat  of  high  quality  possesses  well-developed,  firm,  muscular  tissue 
with  a  minimum  of  strength  in  the  fiber  and  connective  tissue.  It 
has  a  high  proportion  of  juice  to  dry  fiber,  and  the  juice  is  of  such 
consistency  that  the  flesh  remains  firm  and  resilient  when  chilled. 

The  same  factors  are  used  as  a  basis  for  standards  for  dressed  meat 
carcasses  as  are  used  for  livestock.  Thus,  once  the  factors  and  methods 
of  measuring  them  are  learned,  virtually  the  same  system  of  grading 
can  be  applied  to  both  live  animals  and  the  dressed  carcasses.  In 
some  instances,  different  methods  of  detecting  or  measuring  the 
various  factors  are  used,  but  the  factors  themselves  are  the  same 
and  when  properly  appraised  give  the  same  results. 

These  characteristics  or  factors  have  always  been  used  to  deter- 
mine desirability,  excellence,  and  value  of  both  livestock  and  meat. 
Every  stockman,  livestock  judge,  meat  expert,  and  meat  salesman,  in 
attempting  to  appraise  the  desirability  or  worth  of  an  animal  or  car- 
cass, notes  the  conformation,  the  degree  and  character  of  finish,  and 
the  quality.  The  breeder,  feeder,  slaughterer,  retail  meat  dealer,  and 
the  consumer  base  their  judgments  on  the  same  characteristics. 
Hence,  the  United  States  standards  are  based  on  things  which  trade 
practices  and  the  experience  of  the  industry  have  shown  are  sound  and 
valid. 

The  application  of  these  factors  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  fac- 
tor— conformation.  Nature  provides  upper  and  lower  limits  of  con- 
formation beyond  which,  generally  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  go. 
At  one  extreme  is  the  plumpest,  smoothest,  finest-proportioned  animal 
of  which  one  can  imagine,  and  at  the  other  the  roughest,  thinnest, 
most  ill-proportioned,  and  emaciated  animal  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  life.  Between  these  two  extremes  is  every  possible  degree 
of  conformation.  By  dividing  this  range  into  units  of  equal  width, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  grades,  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
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of  conformation  covered  by  each  grade  are  established.  Thus  an 
animal  may  grade  Prime,  Choice,  or  Good,  with  respect  to  conforma- 
tion. All  of  the  grades  cover  the  same  number  of  degrees  but  occupy 
different  positions  in  the  scale.  Fixed  limits  are  set  up  for  each  of 
these  units  of  conformation.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  with 
respect  to  finish  and  with  respect  to  quality. 

The  grade  of  an  animal  or  carcass  is  based  on  a  combination  of  the 
three.  In  determining  the  grade,  factors  are  balanced,  and  the 
grade  in  which  the  animal  or  carcass  is  finally  placed  depends  upon 
the  result  of  this  balancing.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  course  of 
a  bullet  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  play  of  several  forces — the  charge 
of  the  explosive,  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  the  wind — some  of  which  operate  in  opposite  directions. 

So  in  grading,  theoretically,  an  animal  might  grade  Choice  in  con- 
formation, Good  in  finish,  and  Medium  in  quality.  In  that  case  the 
final  grade  would  be  an  average  of  the  three  or  Good. 

STANDARDS  AND  THE  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCER 

The  livestock  farmer  is  something  of  a  speculator  in  futures.  He 
often  begins  producing  today  for  a  market  he  hopes  will  develop  5 
years  from  now.  He  must  produce  something  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  a  consumer  he  has  never  met  and  with  whose  circumstances,  likes, 
and  dislikes  he  is  largely  unfamiliar.  The  consumer  may  live  any- 
where from  3  to  3.000  miles  away,  and  the  route  from  the  producer 
to  him  is  roundabout  and  is  maintained  through  the  ministrations  of  a 
host  of  intervening  agencies. 

Of  the  many  needs  of  the  stockman,  three  stand  out :  (1)  More  com- 
plete information  regarding  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  meat 
consumer;  (2)  a  better  understanding  of  the  methods,  practices,  and 
prices  on  the  livestock  markets;  and  (3)  a  broader  knowledge  of  basic 
economic  conditions  affecting  the  livestock  and  meat  industry. 

Fixed  universal  standards  to  standardize  the  language"  between 
producer  and  consumer  will  assist  the  farmer  in  meeting  these  needs. 
Full  information  enables  the  producer  to  conduct  his  operations  more 
intelligently  and  to  maintain  a  better  adjustment  between  production 
and  consumption,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  numerous  agencies  for  supplying  the  farmer  with  such  in- 
formation— market  reporters,  livestock  papers,  commission  men, 
stockyard  companies,  and  rniblic  agencies  of  various  kinds — cannot 
give  him  the  best  service  without  uniform,  fixed  standards.  Unless 
the  farmer  and  his  sources  of  information  use  and  understand  a 
common  trade  language,  the  stockman  will  not  only  fail  to  keep 
posted  on  the  livestock  market,  but  may  easily  gain  an  erroneous 
idea  of  what  is  happening  there. 

A  broad  general  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  is  necessary 
to  intelligent  and  profitable  livestock  production.  Livestock  and 
meat  prices  are  not  matters  of  chance,  but  constitute  inevitable  re- 
sults from  definite  and,  in  some  instances,  controllable  causes.  A 
vast  amount  of  information,  regarding  supplies,  marketings,  quanti- 
ties in  storage,  demand  conditions,  and  other  factors  is  available. 
To  make  it  intelligible  to  the  livestock  producer,  there  must  be 
definite,  fixed  standards  with  which  to  describe  these  factors. 
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STANDARDS  AND  THE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

The  meat  consumer  is  the  livestock  producer's  real  market,  but 
it  is  the  buyer  at  the  livestock  market  who  accepts  his  animals  and 
sends  him  a  check  or  draft.  Consequently  the  farmer  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  livestock  markets  and  what  happens  there. 

Several  years  ago  the  average  farmer  had  little  choice  as  to  where 
he  could  dispose  of  his  animals.  Today  public  livestock  markets 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  many  direct-buying  points  are  available,  that 
most  farmers  can  ship  to  two  or  more  markets  with  almost  equal 
facility.  This  has  placed  upon  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  deciding 
which  market  to  patronize.  To  base  his  decision  on  sound  con- 
siderations it  is  necessary  that  he  be  well  posted  on  prices  and  trade 
conditions  at  the  several  markets.  And  here  again  it  is  important 
that  the  trade  language  used  in  these  reports  be  the  same  and  that 
this  language  be  understood  by  livestock  producers  and  all  agencies 
at  the  market. 

If  on  a  given  day  one  commission  man  says  in  his  market  letter 
that  "Choice  grade  steers  sold  steady"  and  another  commission  man 
reports  that  grade  of  steers  as  25  cents  lower,  the  man  in  the  country 
will  be  confused.  It  may  be  that  both  commission  men  are  accu- 
rately reporting  the  market  as  they  see  it,  but  that  they  have  different 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  a  Choice  grade  steer. 

When  a  definite  standard  for  Choice  grade  steers  is  established, 
and  is  understood  and  accepted  by  all  branches  of  the  trade  at  all 
markets  and  by  farmers  generally,  the  whole  problem  will  be  simpli- 
fied for  everyone. 

The  primary  function  of  the  livestock  market  is  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  livestock.  To  accomplish  this,  elaborate  machinery  has  been 
set  up  involving  many  agencies.  Many  different  individuals  have 
a  share  in  passing  the  livestock  through  the  market,  transforming  it 
into  dressed  meat,  and  distributing  the  meat  to  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
time  and  effort  involved  in  this  process.  Probably  nothing  will  con- 
tribute more  to  such  a  reduction  than  a  set  of  generally  understood 
and  official  standards.  Under  a  system  of  labeling  in  which  com- 
modities are  designated  by  well-established  and  understood  titles  or 
names,  it  is  possible  partly  to  eliminate  the  need  for  elaborate  de- 
scriptions and  personal  inspection.  Under  such  a  system,  the  terms 
Prime,  Choice,  Good,  and  Medium  stand  for  certain  definite,  care- 
fully limited  things.  The  mere  mention  of  these  names  brings  to 
the  mind  of  one  familiar  with  their  significance  definite  pictures  of 
animals,  carcasses,  and  cuts. 
^  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  proper  prices  will  always  exist 

because  prices  depend  upon  many  things  besides  grade.  But  under 
a  standardized  system  of  grading,  there  will  be  few  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  grade  of  an  animal  or  carcass,  and  they  can 
easily  be  settled  by  establishing  the  facts  through  an  application  of 
the  official  standards. 

STANDARDS  AND  THE  MARKET  REPORTER 

The  aim  of  the  livestock  producer  is  to  supply  what  the  meat  con- 
sumer requires.  The  consumer  usually  has  well-defined  preferences 
and  prejudices  and  he  expects  the  producer  to  cater  to  them.    Under 
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such  circumstances  there  must  be  some  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two.  There  must  be  some  method  whereby  the  meat  con- 
sumer can  make  his  wants  and  requirements  quickly  and  definitely 
known  to  the  livestock  producer  and  whereby  the  livestock  producer 
can  advise  the  meat  consumer  as  to  the  quantities  and  qualities  of 
products  he  has  to  offer.  It  is  here  that  the  market  reporter  enters 
and  establishes  himself  as  the  contact  agency,  not  only  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  but  between  both  of  them  and  the  va- 
rious marketing  agencies.  The  market  reporter  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  discovering  what  the  meat  consumer  wants  and  what  he 
does  not  want  and  for  conveying  that  information  to  the  livestock 
producer.  He  also  undertakes  to  learn  what  the  livestock  producer 
has  to  sell  and  to  advise  the  meat  consumer  regarding  it. 

In  observing  trading  in  livestock  and  meats,  definite  standards 
enable  the  market  reporter  to  see  the  animal,  carcass,  or  cut  clearly  in 
all  essential  details  and  to  allocate  it  quickly  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  grade  schedule.  He  is  enabled  to  make  comparisons  promptly 
and  to  determine  accurately  whether  the  market  is  higher,  lower,  or 
steady.  If  his  information  comes  from  others  rather  than  from  per- 
sonal observation,  he  must  have  in  mind  not  only  definite  standards, 
but  the  same  standards  as  his  informants.  Otherwise,  he  will  obtain 
an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  market.  A  standardized  trade  lan- 
guage—one in  which  all  words  are  carefully  and  sharply  defined 
and  carry  definite  and  unchanging  meanings — is  equally  valuable 
to  the  reporter  whether  he  is  gathering  or  disseminating  market 
information.  He  must  understand  the  language  of  his  informants 
and  he  must  use  the  same  language  as  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 

Under  such  conditions,  when  the  market  reporter  states  that 
"Choice  grade  yearling  steers  sold  from  $11.75  to  $12,"  he  con- 
veys more  accurate  information  than  could  be  imparted  by  many 
pages  of  description  and  explanation.  The  statement,  "Choice  grade 
yearling  steers  brought  $11.75  to  $12.25,"  is  put  on  the  telegraph 
wires,  used  in  telephone  conversations  and  on  the  radio,  or  set  in 
type,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  a  definite,  clear-cut  picture 
of  what  has  happened  on  the  market  is  conveyed  to  thousands  of 
people  who  are  familiar  with  the  standards  and  the  standardized 
language. 

Without  such  sharply  defined  and  generally  accepted  standards 
and  without  a  standardized  trade  language,  "the  market  reporter 
would  still  be  an  important  agency  in  marketing  livestock  and  meats. 
But  with  those  aids  his  efficiency  and  the  worth  of  his  service  to 
the  industry  are  greatly  increased. 

STANDARDS  AND  THE  PACKER 

The  packer  benefits  doubly  from  standards.  He  buys  livestock 
and  he  sells  meat.  Thus  standards  affect  him  on  both  sides  of  the 
marketing  process. 

The  packer  employs  highly  skilled  buyers  on  the  livestock  market 
to  select  from  the  mass  of  offerings  just  the  kind  of  animals  he 
requires.  When  he  sells  the  meat  he  often  ships  it  a  thousand  or 
more  miles  by  rail  and  maintains  expensive  plants  equipped  with 
refrigeration  and  manned  by  experts— all  for  the  purpose  of  grati- 
fying the  buyer's  demand  for  personal  inspection  before  purchase. 
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Whether  acting  as  buyer  or  seller,  the  packer  finds  himself  involved 
in  endless  discussion  regarding  the  merits  and  demerits  of  live 
animals  and  dressed  carcasses.  This  is  largely  because  the'  industry 
does  not  employ  universal  fixed  standards. 

In  the  use  of  established  standards,  much  confusion  and  wasted 
effort  would  be  eliminated.  With  well-established  and  generally 
accepted  official  standards  for  grade,  much  of  the  problem  of  rela- 
tive values  would  be  removed  from  the  realm  of  personal  opinion, 
just  as  questions  of  distance  or  lineal  measurement  have  long  since 
been  removed. 

STANDARDS  AND  THE  RETAIL  MEAT  DEALER 

The  retail  meat  dealer  must  satisfy  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  does  any  other  single  agency  in  the  livestock  and  meat  industry. 
A  packer  or  wholesale  meat  dealer  does  business  with  comparatively 
few  customers  but  the  retailer  must  depend  for  his  outlet  upon 
hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  consumers.  His  customers 
may  represent  every  peculiarity  in  taste  and  every  degree  of  intelli- 
gence.    It  is  his  wish  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all. 

Like  the  packer  and  all  intermediate  marketing  agencies,  the  retail 
meat  dealer  is  both  a  buyer  and  seller,  and,  to  be  successful,  must 
conduct  both  operations  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
In  his  capacity  as  both  buyer  and  seller,  the  retail  meat  dealer  will 
benefit  greatly  from  official  standards.  With  well-recognized  stand- 
ards he  can  accomplish  great  savings  in  time  and  effort  by  substi- 
tuting uniform  specifications  and  use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
for  the  present  wasteful  system  of  personal  inspection. 

If  the  retailer  knows  that  he  and  the  man  at  the  branch  house 
downtown  or  the  packer  in  a  distant  city  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing  when  they  refer  to  a  "Choice  grade  steer  round,"  both  retail 
and  wholesale  distributors  will  save  much  effort  and  time.  Then,  too, 
if  the  retailer  can  assure  the  customer  that  without  doubt  he  will 
send  to  the  house  a  steak  or  a  roast  from  a  Choice  grade  steer  round, 
his  relations  with  the  consumer  will  be  simplified  and  greatly  im- 
proved. 

STANDARDS  AND  THE  MEAT  CONSUMER 

Comparatively  few  meat  consumers  are  capable  of  differentiating 
between  various  grades  of  meat  at  any  point  before  actual  consump- 
tion, excepting  for  extremes  in  quality.  When  the  meat  is  on  the 
table  it  is  too  late  to  make  exchanges  or  obtain  refunds. .  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  means  be  provided  for  protecting  the  consumer. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  housewife's  meat  shopping  is 
often  a  battle  of  wits.  Experience  has  taught  her  that  unless  she 
exercises  the  utmost  care  she  may  obtain  a  steak  or  roast  that  will 
prove  disappointing.  Official  standards  for  grade  represent  different 
degrees  of  conformation,  finish,  and  quality — three  factors  that  are 
closely  related  to  meat  values.  When  meat  is  bought  by  a  generally 
recognized  grade,  the  consumer  is  assured  that  meat  of  any  given 
grade  purchased  at  any  market,  regardless  of  the  time  of  the  year, 
will  possess  essentially  the  same  important  characteristics.  With 
this  assurance  the  consumer  can  place  an  order  by  telephone  knowing 
that  it  will  be  filled  with  meat  of  a  grade  that  complies  with  the 
requirements. 
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